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would have agreed with Johnson in regarding Rousseau as
fit only for a penal settlement, and that he actually con-
sidered Sterne to be 4 execrable/ does not relieve him of the
responsibility or deprive him of the glory. He is not the
only writer who has helped to evoke a spirit which he
would be the last to sanction. When he encouraged his
admirably proper young ladies to indulge in 'sentimen-
talism,' he could not tell where so vague an impulse would
ultimately land them. He was a sound Tory, and an
accepter of all established creeds. Sentimentalism with
him was merely a delight in cultivating the emotions,
without any thought of consequences j or, later, of cultivating
them with the assumption that they would continue to
move, as he bade them, ' at the command of virtue.7 Once
set in motion, they chose to take paths of their own ; they
revolted against conventions, even those which he held
most sacred; and by degrees set up * Nature' as an idol,
and admired the ingenuous savage instead of the respectable
Clarissa, and denounced all corruption, including, alas, the
British constitution, and even the Thirty-nine Articles, and
put themselves at the disposal of all manner of revolutionary
audacities. But the little printer was safe in his grave, and
knew not of what strange developments he had been the
ignorant accomplice.
To return, however, it must be granted that Richardson's
sympathy with women gives a remarkable power to his
works. Nothing is more rare than to find a great novelist
who can satisfactorily describe the opposite sex. Women's
heroes are women in disguise, or mere lay-figures, walking
gentlemen who parade tolerably through their parts, but
have no real vitality. On the other hand, the heroines of
male writers are for the most part unnaturally strained or